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ACCOUNT 


OF THE 
FEUD 07S, &c. 


S IX, y Ferong, Now. 25, 17 62. 


AR HEN you were pleaſed to make 
BW — ſome Enquiry concerning the Vau- 
NN dors, you found me very willing 
to ſatisfy your Curioſity ; for Thad 

ſpent more Time in Piedmont than the ge- 
nerality of Travellers, and employed part of 
it in viſiting the Proteſtant Valleys. To have 
given you barely an Idea of what they are 
now, oi prove, as I imagined, the bu- 
ſineſs of a ſhort Letter; but when I came 


to acquit myſelf of my Promiſe, their pre- 
A 3 ſent 


ſent and their. former State appeared Ms be 


ſo much connected, that it would have 
been difficult to ſeparate them. This will 
ſerve as an Excuſe for my offering to your 
View ſome Objects, with which- you are, 


no doubt, vety well acquainted. You will 


here ſee, a Sketch of a People incloſed 
within a ſmall Diſtrict, of no C onfequence 
in themſelves, and who, it is to be 
thought, would have been confounded and 
loſt in the general Hiſtory of the Country 
they inhabit ; but that they are become diſ- 
tinguiſhed and memorable, by ſome noble 
Struggles for the Liberties of Conſcience, 
and the uninterrupted Profeſſion of their 
Religion. It is this perpetuity Proteſtant 
Writers have ſo much inſiſted upon, and 
the Roman Catholicks taken ſuch pains to 
invalidate, both conceiving it of the utmoſt 
importance to the Wu of their ſeveral 
Cauſes. But ſuch a Controverſy, J have 
neither Books, nor 8 Bog nor Inchnation, 
to engage in. 

The People who inhal bited the Avenues 
to the Alps, and the Slapes, which for ſome 
extent border France and Haly, were 
named Valdenſes, Vaudois, from the old 
French Word Val, YVaux, a Valley. Thus 
the unequal ' Country, terminated by the 

| Lake 
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Lal ce of 'Geneva, is called Paijs de 1 Vane: 
What at firſt was only the Name of their 
Habitation and Retreat, became ſince, that 
of their Set. In the Low Chanda they 
were called Wallons; in the greater part 
of Europe, V. audbis; in Tah only, Ha- 
er 

It is certain that they deve neither their 
Name nor their Sentiments from Valab, 
but are of much greater Antiquity. They 
had embraced the Chriſtian Religion in its 
firſt purity ; their Situation and little Inter- 
courſe with other Nations were the means of 
preſerving it ſo long unnuxed. There is great 
reaſon to think, that having never been frm- 
ly attached to the Church of Rome, they 
abandoned it intirely under Claude, Arch 
biſhop of Turin, at a time when ſeveral In- 
novations were introducing. This Prelate 
was cotemporary with Charlemain, and 
Lerois the Pics, and bound to both by a 
perſonal Friendſhip. Towards the end of 
the eighth Century, and at the beginning 
of the ninth, his Doctrine had made great 
progreſs throughout all Taly. He attacked 
very ſeverely, both in his Writings, and 
his Diſcourſes, the Adoration of Saints. 
Pilgrimages, the Pope's Supre macy, Ge. 


It is oftner wrote Pais de Laud. 


His 


His Sentiments, by the confeſſion of ſeveral 
Authors of the Roman Church, - differed 
little from thoſe which made their appear 
ance at the Reformation, | 5 
It was from theſe. People, that Peter 
Valdo of Lyons, who ſeparated from the 
Church' of Rome about the middle of he 
twelfth Century, received. his Opinions. 
They were ſoon ſpread through many parts 
of Europe, when himſelf and his Followers 
were excommunicated by Pope e 
the Third, at the Inſtigation of Jean df 
Belle Maijon, Archbiſhop of Lyons. The 
Engliſh, who were in poſſeſſion of Guienne, 
imbibed the fame Sentiments from the 


Neighbours of Albi, the Albigecis; in this 


manner they reached Wicklf and were 
received in Bobemia by one of his Scholars, 
who carried thither a Book of his Maſter's 


writing. 
The irt 2 WAR Tre had 1 


many of Valdes Sect into the Alps, and 


among the J audbis; within forty Years 
after they had ſpread conſiderably all over 
1 and eſtabliſhed many Societies: 
but {till the Valleys were overloaded with 
Inhabitants, till at the beginning of the 
fourteenth Century, they obtained certain 


About the Year 1180. 


Pri- 


N 


Co 
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Privileges under Robert King of Sicih and 


ſent ſome very numerous Colonies to oc« 
cupy waſte Lands in Apulia and Calabria. 
The Proprietors, who reaped ſo much Be- 
nefit from their Induſtry, gave them no 
Moleſtation on account of their private 
Opinions. Till 3 Paſcal, a Piedmonteſe, 
having, after the Example of his Brethren 
in the Valleys, preached with more Fervour 
and Openneſs than uſual, was impriſoned 
by the Marquis Spinelli, and executed at 
Rome. It was this engaged Pope Pius the 
Fourth to raiſe a violent Perſecution againſt 
them : they were cruelly tortured and put 
to death all over Calabria; thoſe in Apulia, 
and the other Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Naples, either tamely ſubmitted to 


A change of Religion, or withdrew. 


It is very remarkable, that at this time, 
if their Accounts are to be credited, the 
number of Reformed in the States of the 
Duke of Savoy, amounted to above a 
million of Souls. The Prince himſelf re- 
ſided at Nice, the French, after a long 4 War 
of Twenty-three Years, remained ftill, for 
ſome time after the Peace. in poſſeſſion of 


Turin, Quiers, Villa nova d Ajts, Pignerol, 


3 About 1560, 
4 Under Fraxcis the Firſt, and Hewy the Second. 0 
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and Chivas, in all which Towns there were 
both © French and Italian Con gregations, 
with their Miniſters. 

A diſtinct Account of the Perf>cutions 
of the Vaudois in Piedmont, would preſent 
a Scene of - Deteſtation and Horror! in 
which a little Prince, openly abetted by the 
Church of Nome, would be ſeen to act 
ſometimes by Principles of Intereſt, ſome- 
times by thoſe of Fear; employing all the 
Arts of Inſinuation, of Fraud, of Perfidy, 

and of Cruelty; whilſt a poor People, 
ſimple and unrefined in their Manners, 
whoſe Attachment to their Religion would 

have looked like Obſtinacy, had it not pro- 
ceeded from conviction, were, with the ut- 
moſt bravery, defending their Poſſeſſions, 
and their Lives ; often by the Uprig meſs 
of their Hearts, falling a Sacrifice, r rather 
to ſuperior Cunning, than to ſuperior 
Numbers. 

It is true, that the French, who { favourite 
Ambition it was to get a footing 3 in Haly, 
treated them with more ;Tumanity : Per- 
-haps it was good Policy to be well with a 
People who were in ſome. fort Maſters of 
the Paſſes. And yet the Marquiſate of 
Saluces had very near been involved in the 
famous Maſſacre of the St, Barthelmz. 


M. de Biragues, who was Governor for 
Cha? les 
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Charles the Ninth, received an Order to put 
to death a great Number of the moſt con- 
ſiderable Vaudbhis; he contented himſelf with 
fecuritte their Perſons, alledging, that they 
were Men of Honour and Probity, whoſe 
Characters had undoubtedly been miſrepre- 
ſented to his Majeſty; by the time this 
Evaſion had reached Paris, the Court was 
ſatiated with Blood, and they were ordered 
to be ſet at liberty. | 

The ſeizure of this Marquiſate by Charles 
Emanuel during the Troubles in France, and 
the Exchange made afterwards by Henry 
the Fourth, Were fatal to the Y audors; who 
were ſoon entirely extirpated from every part 
of it. On the other fide, the French, wao 
by way of repriſal, had taken poffeffion of 
the Valleys, engaged in the moſt formal 
manner that they ſhould remain inſeparably 
annexed to the Crown of Franc e, that the 
free Exerciſe of their Religion ſhould be 
maintained to them, and that if, upon any 
urgent Neceſſity, they ſhould ever be ceded 
to the Houſe of Savoy, the fame Condi- 
tions ſhould be ſtipulate ed. But they quickly 
fell into the Power of their former Maſter, 
and were ſecured to him by the Negotiati- 
ons which followed the Peace of Yervins, 


3 In 1592, 


. When 
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When the Army of Lewis the Thictzenth 


came to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of 
Mantua, they returned once more into the 


hands of the French,; but were ſoon re- 
ſtored. During this whole ſpace of time, 


they received more or leſs Moleſtation, ac- 


cording to the different 'Temper of the 
Court, or the Credit of the Clergy. | But 
in the Y ear 165 5, in ſpite of the. moſt ſo- 


lemn Engagements, they were ſuddenly 


commanded either to change their Religion 


within four Days, or to quit the moſt fruit- 


ful parts of the Country: Their Refuſal 
was followed by that cruel Perſecution: 


which intereſted all the Proteſtant States of 
Europe in their favour. Cromwell was at 
their head ; he wrote prefling Letters to 
molt of „. and did more than all the 


reſt by his Example and his Influence. 


Mr. Mor land, his Commiſſary, ſeconded his 
Zeal at Turin. In a Latin Speech to 
Charles Emanuel, after a pathetic Deſcrip- 
tion of the Cruelties committed in the 
Valleys, he expreſſed himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner: If the Neros of all 


0 We Ages were to return into the 


&* World, they would themſelves be ſtruck 
« with Horror! for the Actions of their 
e whole Lives, compared to theſe, would 

appear g gentle and humane: tho far be it 
« fram 


448 


[ it 


t foks 1 me to reflect on your Royal High- 


« neſs, who, I am perſuaded, could never 
« have given Countenance to ſuch Bar- 
Rare.” 

The Duke of Savoy, ſo SE preſſed 
on every fide, began to treat with his ſub- 
jects, who, after a ſurpriſing Defence, 
were driven to. the laſt Extremity. A 6 


Treaty was haſtily. concluded at Pignerol. 


under the Mediation of France, and by the 

Interpoſition of the Suit Embaſſy, whoſe 
Names were however not ſuffered to appear 
in it. Thus the Yaudois were partly reſtored 
to their Habitations, and to a Liberty of 
Conſcience, under certain Reſtrictions. At 
ſuch a time of Diſtreſs, any Conditions 
were acceptable; but they certainly would 
have proved much more advantageous, had 
they waited the arrival of Mr. Doming, the 


new Engliſb Ambaſſador, who was advanced 


as far as Paris, and had Orders to Join 


Sir . Pell, Envoy to the Swiſs Can- 


tons, and Mr. Morland, then executing a 


Commiſſion at Geneva. By thus acting in 
concert for a Maſter who knew how to 


make himſelf reſpected, they could eaſily 


Have ballanced the Superiority of M. de Ser- 
vient, che French Ambaffador. | 


6 Vid. Corps Diplamati que, Tom. 6. Sous lannee 165 5. 
B 2 It 
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It is certain that the Court of France, 
from the beginning of the Adminiſtration 
of Cardinal Richelieu, was proceeding upon 
new Principles, and had ſo rauch at heart 
the deſtruction of the Proteſtant Party, chat 
they could hardly wiſh well to the Faudas, 
who might eafily communicate with thoſe 
of their own Perſuaſion in the adjoining 7 
Valleys of Dauphrne. Jo confirm this 
Suſpicion, it happened that Fignerol * 
the Valley of St. Martin, being in their 
Hands, 54 had obtained leave of the Duke 
of Savoy for five Regiments to take up 
Winter-Quar ters in the Valley of Lucerne; 
and theſe very Troops were aſſiſtant in all 
the Cruelties that were committed. 

The Dutch, the Swiſs, and the Germans, 
had relieved the V audeis by Benefactions 
but perhaps there is no Inſtance in Hiſtory 
of any Nation interpoſing ſo warmly for 
another, as the Eygliſb did at this time for a 
pobr People, removed from them at an im- 
menſe diſtance, in an inland Country, and 
connected by no Reaſons of Policy or Intereſt. 
It will ſtand recorded as an eternal Monu- 
ment of their Humanity, that after ſo much 
Money * remitted to ſerve their urgent Ne- 


7 They were three: 7 205 zure, Val-Louite, and Val. Cuuſan. 
8 The Collections in £ 'ngzand amounted to Thirty-eight 
Thouſand Ninety-ſeven! Founds Seven Shillings and Three- 
PENCE, | | 
ceſſities, 


SAC, 


ceſſities, there Rill 3 out of the Col 


lections a Sum of 16,000 J. for 12, ooo of 
which the Revenue was to ſtand charged at 
an annual Intereft of 614 J. Charles © Se 
cond, who, had as little Compaſſion and 
Generoſity as Zeal for the Proteſtant Cauſe, 
after the Reſtoration, refuſed to confirm 
this Act of an Uſurper; and the whole, 
cxcepting à ſmall Sum remaining in the 
Hands of à Banker, was loſt. | 
The Profeſſions. of Cromwel{- were cer: 
tainly fincere, he even made an Offer of 
diſpoſing, of them in {reland; the Reaſon 
they gave. for their Refuſal, was, that 
Religion in general would ſuffer by their 
Removal, and that they thought it not 
« lawful to deſert the dangerous Poſt in 


*« which Providence had placed them.“ 


Perhaps the ſettling of ſome Triſh Roman 
Catholicks, in the moſt fruitful Parts of 
the e Valley of Lucerne, might have given 


om for this Propoſal ; but they had acted 


2 Part, and were all cut to Pieces in 
the Courſe of the War. It had indeed 
been given at Rome, as an Excule for the 
Perſecution in Piedmont, that it was a 
proper Repriſal for the Violences com- 
mitted by Cromwell in Ireland. 


The Treaty of Pignerol, not more du- 


rable than the former Edidts,, was foon 
infringed in almoſt all its Articles, and the 
J. 44 
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Vaudbis reduced to the Neceffity of taking 
up Arms. After a brave Defence, and 


much Blood-ſhed, they applied as before, 


to the Proteſtant Powers. All they could 
obtain from Charles the Second, was a 
Letter in their Favour ; and in 1664, they 


made their Peace ſti i upon worſe Condi- 


tions. 
And yet che moſt fatal Blow they re- 
ceived was, at the Revocation of the 9 


Edict of Nants. Till that time, in their 
ſeveral Diſtreſſes, they were ſupplied by 


their Proteſtant Neighbours with Money, 


Ammunition, and perſonal Afliſtance; 
but they were now to be deprived not only 
of theſe, but even of their laſt Reſource, 


the Liberty of withdrawing their Perſons 
into Places of Security, by paſſing the 


Mountains. 


It is hard to fay which were 89888 
with moſt Cruelty, the Proteſtants © of 
France, or thoſe of Piailavont in the Vio- 
lence uſed to rob them of their Religious 


Eiberties. The one pleaded a ſolemn Con- 


tract, in its nature irrevocable, and by 
Which all the Orders of the State were 
obliged to their Protection. The others 
urged prior Poſſeſſion, their great Anti- 


quity and long Preſcription, confirmed 


by various Compacts and Conceſſions, which 


9 In 1685. 
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gave them Rights much ſuperior to thoſe 


of a Toleration. 
King Nillam afterwards ht 


ſomething in their Favour, from his Aſly 


Fitter Amadeus. From that Time the 


Engliſb Nation is become Guarantee to 
their Liberties, and has not only relieved 
them often by Charities, but interpoſed to 
procure a Redreſs of their Grievances. 
The laſt 2 Edict, was made towards the 
End of King Y/:i#or's Reign, in the Ab- 
{ence of the Engliſh Miniſter, and explain- 
ed away ſome of their Privileges ; a Se- 
verity they had little Reaſon to expect, 
from a Prince who had thrown. himſelf 
into their Arms, at a Time when the 


E nemy Was in Poſſeſſion of almoſt all his 


2ominions ; and had expreſs'd the higheſt 


Senſe of their Services, with the ſtrongeſt 


inclination to reward them. The great 


Steddineſs of their preſent Sovereign, hu-. 


mane as he is, in keeping to the Letter of 


he Edits, St in an uncommon Zeal for 


His Religion, gives them little room to 
No pe for Favours. 


t. has been the cords Aim of the 
on of Rome, to root out of 1taly. theſe. 


little Remains of Hereſy. The Princes 


of the Houſe of Savoy have ſeconded {uch - 


I In 1694. 2 In 1730. 
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pood Dehions, with all their Endeavours; 
they were too much dependent on the 
Pope, not to have many Favours to ob- 
tain; Which it was convenient to buy at 


the Expence of a Party already become ſo 
odious: The Loſſes fuſtained by their ob- 


ſtinate Defence, have ſerved to increaſe 


this Averfion. To which may be added, 
ſome political Reaſons, and the favourite 
Maxin, adopted by arbitrary Government, 


of admitting but one Religion in the State; 


not to mention the conſtant Inſtigation of 
a whole Order of Men, the Clergy, in 
Faly very conſiderable both by their N um- 


bers and their Influence. 
The States of Europe have of late been 


bound by ſuch mutual Dependences and 


Connections, that it would be hateful, and 
even dangerous for a Prince of no very 
great Power to play the Tyrant with his 


Subjects. It is perhaps to this happy Si- 
tuation that the Vaudbis, little as they are, 


owe their preſent Exiſtence. The chief 


Art uſed to reduce their Nutnbers, has 
been the confining them to certain Limits, 
beyond which they are not ſuffered to 
make any Purchaſe; nor, even in theſe, 
out of the Hands of Roman Catholicks ; 
who are conſtantly encouraged to ex- 


tend themſelves in their Poſſeſſions. The 
Valley 
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Va "uy of Prgelas, ſo long occupied 


by French Proteſtants, is now inhabited 
only by Roman Catholicks. Thoſe of Lu- 
gerne and St. Martin are mixed, and the 


Proteſtants have only a ſmall Part of that 


of Peronſe, It is certain, that in the Year 
1592, The Proportion between the two 
Religions, was not of one to a hundred, 
it is now of one to ſeven, ſince the Num- 


ber of Souls in the Proteſtant Limits do not 


much exceed eight Thouſand, one Thou- 
ſand of which are Roman Catholicks. 
The Valleys are ſo many Hollows and 
Avenues to vaſt Mountains, of ſome 
Breadth, at the Entrance of the Plain of 
Piedmont, but inſenſibly contracting them- 


{elves as they advance on the Aſcent; and 


at laſt juſt opening a Paſſage for a Stream, 
which falls violently through Rocks and 
Precipices. It is this Situation expoſes the 
Inhabitants to Inundations, upon great 
Rains, or the ſudden melting of Snow. 
The lower Parts are extremely fruitful, 


confiſting of Arable Land and of Paſture, 


which may be watered at pleaſure, by 
means of the Current; and the Fields 
are interſperſed with white Malberry-trees, 
to feed their Silk-worms ; Vines are every 
where planted on the Sides, but their In- 
duftry in this reſpect, which indeed is, in 
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ſome Degree, common to the other Neigh- 
bqurs of the Alps, is extremely .remark- 
able; for whenever the Rock is of itſelf 
too ſteep, or too naked to hold a Plant, 
they carry up the Earth with immenſe 


Labour, or rake it from above, ſupport- 


ing the Work all along by little Stone- 


walls, and thus raiſing. ſeveral Stages of 
narrow Terrailes : In. this Manner they 
85 roduce a Quantity of Wine, in goodneis 
ittle inferior to any in the King of Sar- 
dinia's Dominions. The Spots ill expoſed 
for Vineyards, are covered by large Cheſ- 
nut-trees, and ſtill higher with Groyes of 
Various kinds of Fir; which the Hand of 
Nature has diſpoſed. in ſuch quſt Order, 
that they would be miſtaken for regular 
Plantations. It is about theſe Spots that 


the Cattle feed, in the Summer Months, 


Whilſt the Hay a and Corn Harveſt - is ga- 
thering in in the Bottoms; into which 
they are 100n after driven, by the Fogs or 
the Snow in September. The Sumunits are 
all rocky and barren, producing only ſome 
Medicinal Herbs. 
And here I cannot help obſerving, what 
offibly. may have occurred to many other 
. avellers. I have often confidered, what 
muſt have been the Conſequence, if the 
Alps were: ſtrictly, as os ew, to a. diſ- 
1 tant 


# 
W 
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tant Spectator, huge Maſſes of Matter, 
heaped up fortuitouſſy, and inaccceſſible: 
The Rain congealed in ſuch Abundance 
on the upper Parts, would then at each 
Change of Seaſon, roll impetuouſly down' 
the Rocks, and ſweep away all the Gifts | 
of Nature, with the Works of human In- | 
duſtry ; whilſt the beautiful Vale of Lom- 
bardy, would become a 'vaſt Lake, or a 
dangerous Moraſs. But their preſent Dif- 
poſition is viſibly the Effect of Wiſdom and 
Intelligence; they are ſeperated and broke 
by continual Cavities: At proper Intervals 
the greater Valleys interpoſe, with which 
many ſmall' ones perpetually communicate: 
And thus thoſe great Bodies of Water, 

falling on either Side from the Alps and 
the Appennine, are received into number- 
leſs Channels, form ſo many Rivers which 
unite in the Po, and after fertiliſing ſeveral 
States, inſenſibly loſe themſelves in the Sea. 

It may caſily be imagined that Huſban- 
try muſt be attended with great Labour, 
in the Situations juſt deſcribed; it Were 
well too if it were not precarious; for ſo 
ate as the cloſe of the laſt 3 Year, ' the 
Torrents of Water falling from the Moun- 
tains, carried away, in the Valley af L 
cerne, the er Ts of the Grain that. 
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was ſown, with many Vineyards and Cheſ- 
nat=trees: In this Extremity the poorer 
Sort reſolved to leave their Country, and 
with little Reflection, whole Families re- 
tired to Geneva, and the Canton of Berne; 


where they expected, by the Appoint- 


ment of the King of Pruſſia, to be de- 
frayed into his Dominions; but they had 
been miſin formed, and were almoſt all 
obliged to return home, where the Miſery 
was re- doubled, by the receiving ſo many 
Poor, who had juſt before parted with 
their little Properties. To add to this 
Mis fortune, the Hail, which is fatal to 
Piedmont above all other Countries in Eu- 
rope, did them incredible Damage the 
following Spring; they have lately applied 
for Relief to the Engliſb and the Swſs, 
but 1 fear, with little or no Succeſs ; and 
at preſent above Two Hundred Families 
are in great Neceſſity; for the Country not 
producing Corn enough for their own con- 
ſumption, the deficiency is ſupplied by 
Cheſnuts; but ſhould they both fail as well 
as the Vines, they muſt inevitably be te- 
duced to the utmoſt Straights. 

The Natives are ſober, healthy, and inured 
to Labour ; quickneſs of Parts, the gift of 


aà milder Climate and more Leiſure, is often 


accompanied with ſtronger Paſſions and leſs 
degrees 


- = 


degrees of Honeſty. From theit youth 
they are trained up to Fire-Arms, Which 
they manage with ſuch Dexterity, that they 
are peculiarly qualified for the kind of War 
to be carried on in Mountains ; a Service 
depending rather on Skill and the Know- 
ledge of the Ground, than on perſonal 
Courage. They are not however wanting 
on this part, of which in the former gene- 
ral War they gave many fignal Proofs as 
often as the French attempted to force a Paſ- 
ſage thro' their Mountains. In the late 
War, the whole Valleys raiſed ſeveral Com- 
panies, amounting to near TWO Thouſand 
Men; Five Hundred of them were em- 
ployed towards Genoa ; for it was ſuppoſed 
great Benefit ſhould be reaped from ſuch a 


Corps in that hilly Country : but they al- 


moſt all deſerted. The Predmonteſe have 


hence taken occaſion to reproach them with 


the loſs of their ancient Spirit; not conſi- 
dering that they were a mere Militia, with 
ſcarcely any Pay, almoſt all married, and 
their Families ſuffering, greatly by their Ab- 
ſence. Nor could it be expected, that ſo far 


from home they ſhould act with the ſame 


Courage as they did formerly in defence, and 
often in view, of their little Poſſeſſions. 
The love of their Country, which ſeizes 
the Swiſs by intervals, is with them a _ 
tant 
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ſtant Principle, acting with its utmoſt force; ; 
but Men of Ingenuity and Talents, are ne- 
ver ſervily attached to one ſpot of Ground. 

Upon this Account, notwithſtanding the 
gradual Loſs of ſome Converts, in a conrſe 
of Years they muſt neceſſarily be overſtocked 
with Inhabitants. Their Poverty is in ſome 
meaſure owing to the diſpoſal of Eſtates, 
which in F amilies are equally divided 
among che Children; thus the Portions are 
already become extremely ſmall, and they 
have ſet a ſufficient Clog upon their In- 
duſtry by encouraging Hufbandey alone, not 
eſtabliſhing Manufactures, and ſcarcely ex- 
ercifing the common manual Arts. It hap- 
pens too, unfortunately, that the Govern- 
ment under which they live, is not the moſt 
favourable to the Subject. The Land of 
Proteſtants is near doubly taxed, and their 
Religion itſelf expoſes t them to an additional 
Expence in the Support of their Churches 
and Schools, and the Maintenance of cheir 
Poor, and their Miniſters. 

To be made acquainted with the preciſe 
Opinions of the YVaudois, in the early Ages of 
Chriſtianity, their Church-Governmen t, and 
ancient Diſcipline, would be a Matter of 
ſome Importance and much Curioſity ; but 
anhappily for us, the moſt conſiderable Mo- 


numents of this kind, either periſhed 1 in the 
| F lames, 
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Flames, which ſo often ravaged their Couns 
try, or remain ſunk in the Obſcurity and 
Duſt of ſome Monaſtick Library. Of the 
few Writings that eſcaped, the moſt ancient 
do not exceed the Year 1100; ſome of them 
are to be ſeen at Geneva, the greater Part 
were depoſited in the publick Library of the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, by Mr. Morland: 
Perhaps the Book publithed by that Gentle- 
man, at his Return from Geneva, may give 
ſome Account of them; at leaſt, Extracts 
may be ſeen in Mr. Leger's Hiſtory of the 
Evangelical Churches in Piedmont. They 
are chiefly i in the Provincial, and ſome few 
imperfectly written in this own Tonguez 
a barbarous Jargon differing little from that 
of the reſt of Piedmont, which is in general 
Uſe, not only among the Populace, but at 
Court, It would be very difficult to give a 
Foreigner an Idea of it; for it has Sounds 
0 ſingular, as not to de reducible to Writ- 
ing, or expreſſed by any Letter, or Combina- 
tion of Letters, in the Alphabet ; and tho' 
the Matter has been judged of Importance, 
ng lately debated in ſome learned Aſſem- 
lies, yet it was not thought adviſeable to 
into new ones; an Atten npt, which 
_ tells us, has not always ſucceeded. 
th Princes ; they are reduced therefore to 
uſe I. Alan, which is the Language of the 
Bar, 
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Bar, the Pulpit, and all their written Learn. 
ing. The fame Uſe of the Tahon pre- 


vailed in the Valleys till the Year 1640 ; the 


Change was ſudden and fingular, ſcarcely to 


be parallel d in the Annals of any larger 


Country: the Plague had juſt been making 
grout Ravages, - and left — but a ſingle 
miſter. The Loſs was irreparable, and 
they were obliged to facrifice their Language, 
to the Neceſſity of making Recruits among 
their Neighbours. France and Geneva fur- 
niſhed them with their N umbers ; from that 
Time the French Tongue became familiar to 
a People, who by their long Intercourſe with 
that Nation, were already no Strangers to it. 
The common Appellation of a Miniſter 
was anciently Barbe, the ſanie as the Lom- 
bard Word Barba, an Uncle. This, with a 


little Alteration, has been ſince uſed as a 


Term of Reproach, and 3 Barbet is be- 
come equivalent to Huguenot in France. 
Theſe Barbes were venerable Men, in great 
Honour and Authority among the People ; 
for the whole Learning and Ingenuity of the 
Country centered in them; they were, as 
occafion ſerved, Divines, Phyſicians, or Me- 
chanicks. Their Diſcourſes were agreeable 

to the reſt of their Behaviour, Simple, with- 
out Refinement or Art, in which the 


3 Us Barbet, a rough Dog. 
Preacher 
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Preacher. himſelf ſpake little, but the Scrip- 
tures. a great deal: As at other Times, the 
fame Scriptures were made to furniſh the 


ſtrongeſt Invectives againſt the Errors of the 


Church of Rome, or thelicentiousLives of their 
Clergy. It is not to be doubted, that fome of 
the ſharpeſt Perſecutions were the Fruit of this 


intemperate Zeal : Men will ſometimes over- 


look perſonal Reflections, but thoſe that fall 
upon a Body, and ſtrike ar their Authority, 
are always unpardonable. In Phytick their 
Skill conſiſted in the Application of Simples 
of known Virtue, and the common Opera- 
tions of Surgery; their Mechanicks were 


rude like themſelves. < 


When the ancient Faith had been widely 
ſpread by the Concurrence of Faldo and his 
Followers, the Valleys were {till looked up- 


on as the Seal of the Mother-Churches, 


and Vouth, deſtined for the Miniſtry, ſent 
thither, from Bohemia and other diſtant 
Countries, as into a Seminary, to be inſtruct- 
ed in the Principles of Religion. On their ſide 


| Hep were ſo great Travellers, as often to think 


© expedient, on that account, to abſtain from 
Marriage ; they vilited Churches nfirmed 
them in their Belief, or reconciled their Dif- 
ferences. Their Miſſions were generally li- 
mited to two Vears, in which it was uſual to 


proceed with great Secrecy thro the whole 
= Length 
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ſolemnly implo 


Length of Bag, along thi nn 


Coall, and 1 405 by. the Adriatick : At 
Genpa, Florence, and Venice they had Houſes 


_ ſettled for their Reception. There is an 
Account, of their once aſſembling in the 


Valleys, to the Number of a Hundred and 
Forty ; ſome were-eminent for their Learn- 


ing, others for their great Zeal, Induſtry, 
and Piety. 4 Barbe Lollard wrote a Com- 


mentary on the Revelations; his Name is 
{till famous in Eugliſß Hiſtory ; and 5 Pe- 
trus Olrvetanus tranſlated the firſt Bible that 
had yet appeared complete in the French 
Tongue, 

The general Affairs of the Churches in 


the Valleys were laid before an Annual Sy- 


nod. Its Members were either Miniſters or 


Elders, deputed from the reſpective Pa- 


riſhes, and acting as their Repreſentatives, 
A Moderator preſided and collected the 
Senſe of the Aſſembly; it was he who per- 
formed the Rite of Impoſition of Hands on 
thoſe, who, after a ſtrict Examination, were 
judged worthy of being appointed Miniſters, 
ung the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghoſt. The leſs mater ia} Buſineſs was tranſ- 
acted at a Monthly Committee ; for which 


4 He was impriſoned at London, 


5 He was aſſiſted in this Workby Cale _ it was printed 
aL Ne: ee m 1539. at the Expe TH > Valleys. 
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Purpoſe, the Valleys were divided into three 
CD Synods at preſent are held only 
very two Years, but not without firſt ob- 


| ain Leave from Court, and admitting a 


Roman Catholich Magiſtrate to watch over 
their Debates, /and affent to their Reſolu- 
tions. They Ekpve thirteen Communities or 
Pariſhes, with äs many Churches and Mini- 
ters, who by the Royal Edicts muſt neceſ- 


larily be Natives of the Valleys. Lauſanne 


is their uſual Place of Education, where 
their Students are allowed certain Advantages. 
it is there, to uſe their own Term, that 
they are recezy'd Miniſters. The Clergy are 
Men of Merit, and of great Diligence in 
their Profeſſion; but they complain of not 
being able to ſupport their 5 as their 
higheſt Salaries ſcarcely exceed 35 /. this 1s 
partly paid out of the Annual Sum of 260/. 
ſettled on them by Queen Arne; for the 

Congregations would abſolutely be unequal 
to ſuch a Weight. They receive a © Trifle 
beſides from the Walloon 8) ynod i in Holland, 


for their Schools. 


I fay nothing of their Faith, which is fo 
greeable to that of the Caluiniſts Their 
publick Worſhip was anciently almoſt as 


imple and freefrom Ceremonies ; at Bap- 
tiſm the Child was ſprinkled thrice, and the 


6 About 70 J. a Year. 
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Wafer, (ſor it ſupplied the Place of Bread in 
the Sacrament,) broke the ſame Number of 
| ing, but immediately 


before and after the Sermo the whole Con- 


ty. Singing was never 3 in their 


Churches ; but they had Hymns compoſed 


for their private Devotions. It was a con- 


ſtant Occupation of the Barbes to iiiſtruct 
the People, and tranſcribe Portions of Scrip- 
ture for their Uſe, which. they would re- 
peat by Memory to a ſurpriſing Exactneſs. 
At the Reformation they ſent 7 Deputies to 
Bucer, Melanchton, and Zuinghus, ſome- 


time after their®® Return, a general Aſſembly 
was held in the 9 Yal d Angrogne, in which 


it wa 15,ceſolved for the future, to-profeſs their 
Religion with leſs referve ; it was then that 
certain di iſputed Articles of their Faith were 
determined; the chief was the Doctrine of 
ation, and the Denial of Free 
Grace; with ſome Matters of Practice, as 


the Obligation of ceaſing from Labour on 


the Sabbath. The Lawfulneſs of Oaths, 
Se. They afterwards communicated more 
freely with the Churches of France and 
Freu reerlamd, and after their Example, drew 


1526. Ds 932 2. 
J 
9 It was comprehended under the Valley of Lacerne. 


up 
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up; Confeſſions of Faith, and a Body of 
Regulations and Diſcipline, in wiuch they 
remitted ſomething of their ancient Seve- 
rity: indeed it had been fo great, as to diſ- 
courage ſome well · diſpoſed Perſons from 
joining them, and to eſtrange even thoſe of 
their own Communion. It is mconceivable 
in how much Subjection and Dependence; 


the People had been kept, and with what 


Rigour Irregularmties were puniſhed, either 
by publick Cenfures or open Penance: 
Whilſt the Miniſters were equally ſubject 
to the Controul of the Elders. All Kind of 
Garnes were utterly prohibited, and Dancing, 
as it is ſtill, thought unpardonable; I have 
ſeen one of their ancient 'Freatiſes on this 
Subject, wherein it is methodically proved, 
that to dance, is literally to tranigreſs eve- 
ry one of the Ten Commandments. -'Fhe 
Foreigners, invited to fupply the ſudden Va- 
cancies, with another Language introduced 
more Lenity in their Manners and their Diſ- 
cipline, and reduced their whole Form of 
Worſhip nearer to the Calviniſtical, 


In the mixed Commantes, the Magi- 
ſtracies and other Geacch Jxe in the Hands 
of the Roman Catholicks, and Proteſtants 
have little Favour to expect, when engaged 
with thoſe of a different Religion; for 
among themſelves. they very rarely go to 
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Law, but refer all their Diſputes to the 
Miniſters or other Arbitrers. Their chief 
Vexation has all along been the Liberty: 
their Princes have reſerved of building and 
endowing Chapels within their Limits, and 
often adjoining to their very Churches; this 
has introduced Prieſts, with all their At- 
tendants. For when che Differences be- 
tween the Court of Rome and that of Ju- 
rin were adjuſted, about fourteen Years 
ago, it was agreed, that the accumulated In- 
comes of ſeveral vacant Benefices ſhould be 
applied to this Purpoſe. It happened ſhort- 
ly after, that the Dioceſe of Turin having 
been judged of too great Extent, they form- 
ed out of it a new one, and eſtabliſhed a 
Biſhop's Seat at Prgneroly, {ifnated at the 
Mouth of the Valleys. The preſent Bi- 
ſhop, a Savoyard, and a Man of Senſe, is 
aware that Converſions are ſooneſt m de by 
Mildneſs and Inſinuation; by this” means 
he has gained over ſome of the poorer: 


Sort, whoſe Indolence, or whoſe Vices 


tempted them to ſell their Religion. The 
Children of others have been enticedx into 
the Hoſpice, a kind of Work-houſe lately 
eſtabliſhed ; at a Time of Life, in which it 


Ss no difficult Matter to draw Children from 


the Reſtraint of their Parents: When they 


were not of Age, which by the Edicts is 
faxed 


9. 


fixed in Girls at ten, and Boys at twelve, 


they were often detained under diverſe Pre- 
tences, till they were free to chooſe the 


Religion in which they had newly been in 
ſtructed. But upon the whole, the Num- 


ber of Converts is as yet inſignificant. 
THe Proteſtants labour under ſeveral other 


Grievances, for Chicane will naturally take 


Place in ſuch a Mixture; and: the weaker 
Party be the Sufferer ; but it is hard for'a 
poor and laborious People to be with-held, 
under Penalties, from working on the Mul- 
titude of Ilydays which adorn the Reman 
ne 2, as their Conſciences are free from 

Sc ruples, it were to be wiſhed thoſe of 
their Neigthours were not ſo tender. 

Aſter all, this Liberty of Religion, with 
its ſpecious Name, has inſenſibly been re- 
duced to a very limited Toleration: For m 
Paths as often as I conſider this People, and 

the Difficulties under- which they have 
ſtruggled, I cannot help thinking that there 
18 ſomething wonderful in their Preſervation. 
In a Country of Superſtition ſo many fignal 
Deliverances would have been aſcribed to 
the martial Spirit of the Virgin, Temples 
aiſed on the moſt conſpicuous Rocks, and 
many a Saint of Heaven, Phantoms of their 
own Creation, would have been known to 


1 Virgini victrici, &c. 
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have liſed them as Inſtruments to reſcue i 
gibat Part of the Chriſſſan World from that 
Exreſs of Bigotry, the Bane of Religion. 
and thes Bree of Human Reaè : 
-+Aþ: heartily. wiſh this ſhort Account may 
either ſatisfy yqut Qurioſity, or anſwer your 


- EpeGtation ; at. leaſt I am wall aſſured, you 


dre not, like the Generality of Readers, to 
- bevſlruck only with great Events; little Ob- 
jects may have their Merit; and a thinking 
Man may often reap mucli Improvement 
and Uſe from the Hiſtory of a fmall Coun- 


ty; tho itfhouid-:appear:to. he of po. mau- 


ner of Importance in the general Syſtem of 
Europe "ied ACS | R 
I have Me. Honour to be, with the grea teſt 


an and Rega. 
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